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Smart Cameras as 
Embedded Systems 

Smart cameras capture high-level descriptions of a scene and perform 
real-time analysis of what they see. These low cost, low-power systems 
push the design space in many dimensions, making them a leading-edge 
application for embedded system research. 
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ncreasingly powerful integrated circuits are 
making an entire range of new applications 
possible. Complementary -metal-oxide semi- 
conductor (CMOS) sensors, for example, have 
, made the digital camera a commonplace con- 
sumer item. These light-sensitive chips, positioned 
where film would normally be, capture images as 
reusable digital files that users can upload to their 
computer, manipulate with software, and distrib- 
ute electronically. 

Recent technological advances are enabling a new 
generation of smart cameras that represent a quan- 
tum leap in sophistication. While today's digital 
cameras capture images, smart cameras capture 
high-level descriptions of the scene and analyze 
what they see. These devices could support a wide 
variety of applications including human and ani- 
mal detection, surveillance, motion analysis, and 
facial identification. 

Video processing has an insatiable demand for 
real-time performance. Fortunately, Moore's law 
provides an increasing pool of available computing 
power to apply to real-time analysis. Smart cam- 
eras leverage very large-scale integration (VLSI) to 
provide such analysis in a low-cost, low-power sys- 
tem with substantial memory. Moving well beyond 
pixel processing and compression, these systems run 
a wide range of algorithms to extract meaning from 
streaming video. 

Because they push the design space in so many 
dimensions, smart cameras are a leading-edge appli- 
cation for embedded system research. The Embedded 
Systems Group in Princeton University's Department 
of Electrical Engineering (http://www.ee. princeton. 
eduA-wolf/embedded-group/) has developed a first- 
generation smart camera system that can detect peo- 
ple and analyze their movement in real time. 



DETECTION AND RECOGNITION ALGORITHMS 

Although there are many approaches to real-time 
video analysis,-we chose to focus initially on human - 
gesture recognition — identifying whether a subject 
is walking, standing, waving his arms, and so on. 
Because much work remains to be done on this 
problem, we sought to design an embedded system 
that can incorporate future algorithms as well as use 
those we created exclusively for this application. 

As Figure 1 shows, our algorithms use both low- 
level and high-level processing. The low-level com- 
ponent identifies different body parts and cate- 
gorizes their movement in simple terms. The high- 
level component, which is application-dependent, 
uses this information to recognize each body part's 
action and the person's overall activity based on 
scenario parameters. 

Low-level processing 

The system captures images from the video input, 
which can be either uncompressed or compressed 
(MPEG and motion JPEG), and applies four dif- 
ferent algorithms to detect and identify human body- 
parts. 

Region extraction. The first algorithm transforms 
the pixels of an image, like that shown in Figure 
2a, into an M x N bitmap and eliminates the back- 
ground. It then detects the body part's skin area 
using a YUV color model with chrominance val- 
ues downsampled by a factor of two. Next, as 
Figure 2b illustrates, the algorithm hierarchically 
segments the frame into skin-tone and non-skin- 
tone regions by extracting foreground regions adja- 
cent to detected skin areas and combining these 
segments in a meaningful way. 

Contour lollowing. The next step in the process, 
shown in Figure 2c, involves linking the separate 
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Figure 1. Human 




detection and activ- 
ity recognition algo- 
rithms, (a) Low-level 
processing algo- 
rithms identify body 
parts and categorize 
their movements, (b) 
High-level process- 
ing algorithms use 
hidden Markov mod- 
els (HMMs) and a 
gesture classifier to 
evaluate overall 
activity. 



Figure 2. Initial 
steps in gesture 
recognition: (a) orig- 
inal image, (b) 
region extraction, (c) 
contour following, 
and (d) ellipse 
fitting. 




groups of pixels into contours that geometrically 
define the regions. This algorithm uses a 3 x 3 fil- 
ter to follow the edge of the component in any of 
eight different directions. 

Ellipse fitting. To correct for deformations in image 
processing caused by clothing, objects in the frame, 
or some body parts blocking others, an algorithm 
fits ellipses to the pixel regions as Figure 2d shows 
to provide simplified part attributes. The algorithm 
uses these parametric surface approximations to 
compute geometric descriptors for segments such 



as area, compactness (circularity), weak perspec- 
tive invariants, and spatial relationships. 

Graph matching. Each extracted region modeled 
with ellipses corresponds to a node in a graphical 
representation of the human body. A piecewise qua- 
dratic Bayesian classifier uses the ellipses parame- 
ters to compute feature vectors consisting of binary 
and unary attributes. It then matches these attrib- 
utes to feature vectors of body parts or meaningful 
combinations of parts that are computed offline. To 
expedite the branching process, the algorithm 




Motion-Detection and Gesture-Recognition Systems 



The research efforts focusing on human motion 
detection and gesture -recognition systems include 
Leonard 1 , a single-camera system that classifies sim- 
ple motion events such as picking up an object using 
force dynamics. Mark Lucente, Gert-Jan Zwart, 
and Andrew D. George 2 have implemented a mul- 
timodal input system that also relies on one cam- 
era to Iet 4 subjects manipulate virtual objects using 
gestures^and voice commands. This system 
processes approximately 10 frames per second with 
a latency; of 0.2 seconds. 

the University of Maryland's Keck Laboratory 
for the Analysis of Visual Motion (http://www.umi- 
acs.umd.edu/users/lsoVkecklab.html) employs a 
multicamera system to construct dynamic graphi- 
cal representations of human movement and object 
manipulation. Digital cameras simultaneously cap- 
ture some activity--such as a technician repairing a 
mechanism^orn multiple viewpoints, and a suite 
of networked computers integrates this data with 
other sensor information into a 3D model for analy- 
sis usingadvanced computer graphics. Thomas B. 
Moeslund and Erik Granum discuss related work 
in their survey. 3 

Mircea Nicolescu and Gerard G. Medioni 4 have 
deveioped^lgoritiuns to electronically pan; tilt, and 
zoom through images supplied by an array . of cam- 
begins with the face, which is generally easiest to 
detect. 

High-level processing 

The high-level processing component, which can 
be adapted to different applications, compares the 
motion pattern of each body part— described as a 
spatiotempora! sequence of feature vectors— in a 
set of frames to the patterns of known postures and 
gestures and then uses several hidden Markov mod- 
els in parallel to evaluate the body's overall activ- 
ity. We use discrete HMMs that can generate eight 
directional code words that check the up, down, 
left, right, and circular movement of each body 
part. 

Human actions often involve a complex series of 
movements. We therefore combine each body part's 
motion pattern with the one immediately follow- 
ing it to generate a new pattern. Using dynamic pro- 
gramming, we calculate the probabilities for the 
original and combined patterns to identify what the 
person is doing. Gaps between gestures help indi- 
cate the beginning and end of discrete actions. 

A quadratic Mahalanobis distance classifier com- 
bines HMM output with different weights to gen- 
erate reference models for various gestures. For 
example, a pointing gesture could be recognized as 
a command to "go to the next slide" in a smart 



eras. Their qualitative criteria for evaluating video 
input have confirmed that pan-tilt-zoom systems 
outperform wide-angle-lens cameras. Jonathan 
Foote and Don Kimber 5 have built a computation- 
ally and materially inexpensive panoramic camera 
system that also uses multiple cameras. 

The MIT Media Lab (http://www.media.mit. 
edu/) is developing technology that can track peo- 
ple's actions, interpret gestures, and recognize facial 
expressions in environments ranging from the 
home and workplace to car interiors. 6 " 9 Smart 
rooms, smart desks, and wearable computers use 
context-sensing and communication devices to 
unobtrusively help people carry out everyday func- 
tions. 

Scott Stillman and Irfan Essa 10 also have pro- 
posed a near-real-time system consisting of various 
types of sensors spread throughout an environment 
to track persons, detect faces, and recognize speech 
signals. 

Other research efforts focus on various aspects 
of multiprocessor systems for video processing. Sek 
M.-Chai and colleagues, for example, have devel- 
oped an architecture for pixel-level processing in 
the imaging array. 11 In addition, John A. Watlington 
and V. Michael Bove are building a dynamically 
scheduled dataflow system using a distributed 

meeting room or "open the window" in a smart 
car, whereas a smart security camera might inter- 
pret the gesture as suspicious or threatening. 

To help compensate for occlusion and other 
image-processing problems, we use two cameras 
set at a 90-degree angle to each other to capture the 
best view of the face and other key body parts. We 
can use high-level in form?, t ion acquired through 
one view to switch cameras to activate the recog- 
nition algorithms using the second camera. Certain 
actions, such as turning to face another direction 
or executing a predefined gesture, can also trigger 
the system to change views. 

TOWARD AN EMBEDDED SYSTEM 

As the "Motion-Detection and Gesture-Recog- 
nition" sidebar describes, a number of researchers 
are working on human motion detection and ges- 
ture-recognition systems. 

We initially developed our gesture-recognition 
algorithms using Matlab (http://www.math- 
works.com/). This technical computation and visu- 
alization programming environment runs orders of 
magnitude more slowly than embedded platform 
implementations, a speed difference that becomes 
critical when processing video in real rime. We 
therefore ported our Matlab implementation to C 
code running on a very long instruction word 
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resource manager for compact, relatively inex- 
pensive media-processing applications. 12 
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Requirements 

At the development stage, we evaluated the algo- 
rithm' according to accuracy and other familiar 
standards However, an embedded system has addi- 
tional real-time requirements: 

• Frame rate. The system must process a certain 
amount of frames per second to properly ana- 
lyze motion and provide useful results The 
algorithms we use as well as the platform's 
computational power determine the achiev- 
able frame rate, which can be extremely high 
in some systems. 

• Latency. The amount of time it takes to pro- 
duce a result for a frame is also important 
because smart cameras will likely be used in 
closed-loop control systems, where high latency 
makes it difficult to initiate events in a timely 
tash.on based on action in the video field. 

Moving to an embedded platform also meant 
mat we had to conserve memory. Looking ahead 
to h.ghly integrated smart cameras, we wanted to 
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incorporate as little memory in the system as pos- 
sible to save on both chip area and power con- 
sumpt.on. Gratuitous use of memory also often 
points to inefficient implementation. 

Components 

Our development strategy called for leveraging 
off-the-shelf components to process video Sm a 
standard source in real time, debug algorithms and 
programs, and connect multiple smart cameras in 
a networked system. We use the 100-MHz Philips 
TriMedia TM-1300 as our video processor. This 
5/-bit fixed- and floating-point VLIW processor 
features a dedicated image coprocessor, a variable 
length decoder, an optimizing C/C++ compiler, inte- 
grated peripherals for concurrent real-time 
input/output and a rich set of application library 
functions including MPEG, motion JPEG, and 2D 
text and graphics. 

Our testbed architecture, shown in Figure 3, uses 
two TnMedia boards attached to a host PC for pro- 
gramming support. Each PCI bus board is con- 
nected to a Hi8 camera that provides NTSC 
composite video. Several boards can be plugged 
into a single computer for simultaneous video oper- 
ations. The shared memory interface offers higher 
performance than the networks likely to be used in 
VL6I cameras, but they let us functionally imple- 
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Figure 3. Smart 
camera test room 
and testbed archi- 
tecture. Principal 
components include 
video processors on 
standard PCI bus 
cards, a shared 
memory interface, 
and a host PC for 
programming 
support. 



ment and debug multiple-camera systems with real 
video data. 

EXPERIMENTS AND OPTIMIZATIONS 

After converting the original Matlab implemen- 
tation into C, we performed some experiments to 
gauge the smart camera system's effectiveness and 
evaluate bottlenecks. The unoptimized code took 
on average, 20.4 million cycles to process one input 
frame, equal to a rate of 5 frames per second. 

We first measured the CPU times of each low- 
level processing step to determine where the cycles 
were being spent. Microsoft Visual C++ is more 
suitable for this purpose than the TriMedia com- 
piler because it can collect the running time of each 
function as well as its subnotions' times. 

Figure 4a shows the processing time distribution 
of the four body-part-detection algorithms. Figure 
4b shows the memory characteristics of each low- 
level processing stage. 

As data representation becomes more abstract 
input/output data volume decreases. The change in 
required memory size, however, is less predictable 
given the complex relationships that can form 
between abstract data. For example, using six sin- 
gle-precision, floating-point parameters to describe 
100 ellipses requires only 2.4 Kbytes of memory 
but it takes 10 Kbytes to store information about 
two adjoining ellipses. 

Based on these early experiments, we optimized 
our smart camera implementation by applying 
techniques to speed up video operations such as 
substituting new algorithms better suited to real- 
time processing and using TriMedia library rou- 
tines to replace C-levei code. 

Algorithmic changes 

We originally fit superellipses {generalized 
ellipses) to contour points, and this was the most 
time-consuming step. Rather than trying to opti- 
mize the code, we decided to use a different algo- 



rithm. By replacing the original method developed 
from principal component analysis with moment- 
based initialization, we reduced the Levenberg- 
Marquardt fitting procedure, thus decreasing the 
execution time. Also, to accelerate processing dur- 
ing the graph-matching stage, we modified the algo- 
rithm to determine different regions' adjacency. 

Library functions 

During the region-extraction stage, the system 
processes each pixel in the input frame indepen- 
dently. Absolute value and threshold calculations 
result in branching, which limits instruction-level 
parallelism (ILP). One possible solution to this prob- 
lem is to split the frame into several pieces and 
process these pieces on a multiprocessor or simulta- 
neous multithreading platform. However, we opted 
to reduce the number of branches in the program 

tm™^™!^* 3 P rocessor Provides an 
INONZERO operation that takes two input 
operands. If the first is not zero, the destination is 
set to the value of the second operand; otherwise 
it is set to zero. Another special operation, IABs' 
can provide absolute values. These operations are 
visible in C code as they are packed into functions, 
and together they remove most of the branches. 

We also used loop unrolling to extend basic block 
size. This optimization increased the processing 
speed of the region -extraction step by a factor of 2.3 . 

Control-to-data transformation 

Increasing the processor's issue width can exploit 
the high degree of parallelism that region extrac- 
tion offers. Using a processor with more functional 
units could thus reduce processing time during this 
stage. However, contour following, which converts 
pixels to abstract forms such as lines and ellipses 
consumes even more time. The algorithm also oper- 
ates serially: It finds a region's boundary by look- 
ing at a small window of pixels and sequential^ 
moving around the contour; at each clockwise step 
it must evaluate where to locate the contour's next 
pixel. While this approach is correct and intuitive 
it provides limited ILP. 

We evaluated all possible directions in parallel 
and combined the true/false results into a byte 
which served as an index to look up the boundary' 
pixel in a table. We also manipulated the algo- 
rithm's control-flow structure to further increase 
ILP. These optimizations doubled the contour-fol- 
lowing stage's running speed. 

Optimization results 

The combination of these methods radically 
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improved CPU performance for the application. 
Optimization boosted the program's frame rate 
from 5 to 3 1 frames per second. In addition, latency 
decreased from about 340 to 40-60 milliseconds 
per frame. We have since added HMMs and other 
high-level processing parts, and the program now 
runs at about 25 frames per second. 

Iur board-level system is a critical first step in 
the design of a highly integrated smart camera. 
Although the current system is directly useful 
for some applications, including security and medi- 
cine, a VLSI system will enable the development of 
high-volume, embedded computing products. 

Because the digital processors and memory use 
advanced small-feature fabrication and the sensor 
quires relatively large pixels to efficiently collect 
light, it makes sense to design the system as two 
chips and house them in a multichip module. 
Separating the sensor and the processor also makes 
sense at the architectural level given the well-under- 
stood and simple interface between the sensor and 
the computation engine. 

We believe that embedding single-instruction 
multiple-data (SIMD) processors into the sensor is 
not critical to achieve real-time performance. The 
advantages of leveraging existing sensor technol- 
ogy far outweigh any benefits of using pixel-plane 
processors until they become more plentiful. 
However, attaching special-purpose SIMD proces- 
sors to the multiprocessor can be useful for bound- 
ary analysis and other operations. Such accelerators 
can also save power, which is important given the 
cost and effort required to deploy multiple cam- 
eras, especially in an outdoor setting. High-frame- 
rate cameras, which are useful for applications 
rangmg from vibration analysis to machinery 
des lgn , will likely require many specialized pro- 
cessing elements that are fast as well as area effi- 
cient, allowing the inclusion of more parallel units. 

We are still in the early stages of determining the 
type of network best suited to a multicamera sys- 
tem. Distributed processing is an important means 
of reducing power consumption in such systems- 
sending raw pixels over the network is less efficient 
than sending the results of intermediate analysis 
However, as algorithms for real-time multicamera 
analysis continue to develop, bandwidth require- 
ments may change. 
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ABSTRACT 

In this paper, we propose a smart camera system where the cam- 
eras detect the presence of a person and recognize activities of this 
person. A relational graph-based modeling of human body and a 
HMM-based activity recognition of the body parts are proposed for 
real-time video analysis. The results show that more than 86 percent 
of the body parts and 88 percent of the activities are correctly classi- 
fied. We also describe the relationship between the activity detection 
algorithms and the architectures required to perform these tasks in 
real time. We achieve a processing rate of more than 20 frames per 
second for each TriMedia video capture board. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The increased importance of applications requiring fast, cheap, small 
and highly accurate smart cameras, such as surveillance systems, ne- 
cessitates research efforts to provide efficient solutions to the prob- 
lem of real-time detection of persons and classification of their activ- 
ities. Smart cameras create smart environments, such as cars that can 
recognize driver's gestures, rooms with multimedia devices that can 
be controlled by speech or gesture, or security checkpoints where 
suspicious movements and unwanted people are detected. We have 
developed algorithms for real-time detection of persons and classifi- 
cation of their activities in a room equipped with multiple-cameras. 
Human detection is achieved via graph matching of nodes that repre- 
sent approximated shapes of detected body parts. We then compare 
the constellation of shapes against models in a library. The activity 
of each body part is recognized by a HMM-based activity/gesture 
recognition algorithm and the outputs of the HMMs are combined to 
generate scenarios for the overall body activity. 

The paper describes our work for online activity detection by us- 
ing Trimedia cards that also enable to record the sequences in MPEG 
format for off-line video analysts purposes [1]. Two important con- 
tributions are presented in this paper. First, we test and improve the 
performance of the human detection algorithm steps [2) in terms of 
accuracy and computational complexity by using our new testbed 
system with VLIW processors for video operations. This platform 
allows us to evaluate algorithms for our long-term goal to develop an 
integrated smart camera that includes a sensor, on-board processing, 
and on-board memory. Second, we propose a HMM based activity 
recognition for on-line video analysis. The paper is organized as fol- 
lows. Section 2 is a review of existing literature devoted to smart 
rooms and smart cameras. In Section 3, we describe the algorithm 
for detection of the human body parts. In Section 4 we propose an 
HMM-based activity recognition. The experimental results are pre- 
sented in Section 5. Based on the algorithmic overview, Section 6 
describes how the algorithms affect the underlying architecture and 
briefly describes our PC-based testbed. Conclusions are presented in 
Section 7. 

2. PREVIOUS WORK 
An extensive research has been done at MIT Media Lab on smart 
rooms for several applications (3J where computer systems that can 



follow people's actions, recognizing their faces, gestures, and ex- 
pressions are developed. A similar research is conducted in the 
University of Maryland Keck Laboratory for the analysis of visual 
motion where multiple cameras are attached to a network of six- 
teen PCs used for both data collection and real time video analysis 
[4]. Several other groups have developed multi-camera and multi- 
processor systems for video processing [5, 6]. Most of the previous 
work for human recognition which is an important application for 
smart rooms depend highly on the segmentation results and mostly 
motion is used as the cue for segmentation [7]. Major approaches for 
analyzing human activity patterns include Dynamic Time Warping 
(DT\V) [8], Neural Networks (NNs) [9], and Hidden Markov Mod- 
els (HMMs) [10]. Most of the activity/gesture detection techniques 
rely on the successful feature extraction and proposed approaches for 
smart cameras are suitable for a specific application type. Our aim is 
to develop a smart camera system that can detect a wide range of ac- 
tivities for different applications. For this reason, our scheme detects 
different body parts and their movement in order to combine them 
at a later stage that connects to high-level semantics. Our scheme 
uses model-based segmentation [2] where high-level nodes are cre- 
ated from the combination of low-level segments via a feedback from 
graph matching part. In this paper, we optimize our detection algo- 
rithm for our new testbed system and we propose a HMM based 
activity detection scheme that uses the same bottom-up approach to 
combine individual movements of the body parts. 

3. LOW-LEVEL PROCESSING 
This section presents the proposed algorithm for the detection of the 
human body parts. The algorithm blocks are displayed in Figure 1 . 
A more detailed explanation of the algorithm can be found in [2]. 
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Figure I: Algorithm blocks and corresponding results of selected 
steps. 

Background elimination and color transformation: First step is the 
transformation of pixels into another color space regarding 10 the 
application. Background elimination is performed by using these 
transformed pixel values for the current and background images. 
Skin area detection: Skin areas are detected by comparing color val- 
ues to a human skin model. We use YUV color model where chromi- 
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nance values are downsampled by two. 

Segmentation of non-skin areas and connected component algorithm: 
The foreground regions that are adjacent to detected skin areas are 
extracted and corresponding connected components are found. We 
combine the meaningful adjacent segments and use them as the input 
of the following algorithm steps. 

Contour following: We apply the contour following algorithm that 
uses the 3x3 filter to follow the edge of the component where the 
filter can move in any of 8 directions to follow the edge . 
Superellipse fitting: 2D approximation of body parts by fitting su- 
perellipses with shape preserving deformations helps to overcome 
the occlusion problem. Each contour of size a is then fitted to a su- 
perellipse with 5 parameters by a Levenberg-Marquardt minimiza- 
tion method. 

Object modeling by invariant shape attributes: The descriptors of 
body parts are classified into two groups: unary (compactness, ec- 
centricity) and binary (ratio of areas, relative position and orienta- 
tion, adjacency) attributes. 

Graph matching: Each extracted region modeled with ellipses corre- 
spond to a node in the graphical representation of human body. Face 
detection allows to start initial branches efficiently and reduces the 
complexity. Each body pan and meaningful combinations represent 
a class (u>) where the combination of binary and unary features are 
represented by a feature vector (X) that is computed off-line. For 
the purpose of determining the class of the feature vectors a piece- 
wise quadratic Bayesian classifier with discriminant function g(X) 
is used. The generality of the reference model attributes allows the 
detection of different postures while the conditional rule generation 
(r) decreases the rate of false alarms. 

Robust detection of the person(s) in the scene through occlu- 
sions requires multiple cameras. Our assumption is that human face 
(at least a part of it) must be seen since skin color is a dominant at- 
tribute for head, reducing the complexity of the detection algorithm. 
We choose the camera with the best view angle which can capture 
frontal or near frontal view of the face. Once the face is detected 
after graph-matching step, its attributes are used as the input of the 
camera switching algorithm. 

4. HIGH-LEVEL PROCESSING 
This section covers the proposed real-time activity recognition algo- 
rithm based on Hidden Markov Models (HMMs). HMM is a statisti- 
cal modeling tool that helps to analyze time varying signals. Online 
handwriting recognition [12], video classification and speech recog- 
nition [13] are some of the application areas of HMMs. Only a few 
researchers have used the HMM to recognize activities of the body 
pans. It is mainly used for hand gestures [10]. Parameterized-HMM 
[ 1 4] can recognize complex events such as an interaction of two mo- 
bile objects, gestures made with two hands (e.g. so big, so small), 
etc.. One of the drawbacks of the parameterized HMM is that for 
complex events (e.g. a combination of sub-events) parameter train- 
ing space may become very large. In our application, we assume 
that each body pan has its own freedom of motion and the activ- 
ity recognition for each pan is achieved by using several HMMs in 
parallel. Combining the outputs of the HMMs to generate scenarios 
is an application dependent issue. In our application environment, 
sman room, we use Mahalanobis distance classifier for combining 
the activities of different body pans by assigning different weights 
for each activity. An HMM can be represented by using the notation 
A = (A,B,ix) [11] where A, B, and n represent the transition, out- 
put, and initial probabilities, respectively. The movement of the body 
pans are described as a spatio-temporal sequence of feature vectors 
that consist of the direction of the body pan movement. Since we 
use discrete HMMs, we generate 8 directional codewords. We check 
the up, down, right, left, and circular movements of the body parts. 
Our models are trained using Baum-Welch algorithm. Note that the 



detected movement of the body pan may be a pan of a more com- 
plex activity. We check the current pattern and combine it with the 
immediately following one and generate a new pattern. Using dy- 
namic programming we calculate the probabilities for the first and 
combined patterns and choose the pattern with the highest proba- 
bility as the recognized activity. If the probability of the observed 
activity is below a threshold, we reject the activity. Furthermore, we 
use the gap between different gestures/activities, e.g., moving the 
hand out of camera, stopping the body for a while. Another feature 
in the activity recognition is the speed of the body pans. We use 
the speed of each body part (slow/fast) for one activity period as an 
additional input for the classification. Next step is the generation of 
a feature vector by using the observed activities of the body pans. 
The activity feature vector is compared with the known activities via 
a distance classifier, based on Mahalanobis metric. The output of the 
classifier detects the overall activity of the person. Proposed activity 
classification algorithm is given in Figure 2. 




Figure 2: Overview of the activity classification. 
The quantity r: 

r 2 = (x - m^)'C~ l (x-m x ) (l) 
is called the Mahalanobis distance, x represents the feature vector 
where each element of the vector corresponds to the activity of dif- 
ferent body pans during the observation period. Note that different 
body pans have different activity periods but the observation period 
is the same for each of them. The activity of each body part are writ- 
ten to the feature vector. m x is the mean vector of each class. C x is 
the covariance matrix for x. We classify a feature vector x by mea- 
suring the Mahalanobis distance from x to each of the means, and 
assigning x to the class for which the Mahalanobis distance is min- 
imum. Weighted mean and weighted covariance matrix during the 
classification step help to give different weights to the recognized 
activity of each body part. 

Our smart room has two cameras that are located by 90 degrees 
to each other. Besides the low level information explained in sec- 
tion 3, we also use high level information, namely output of the 
activity recognition algorithm, for camera switching purposes. If 
we recognize a specific gesture of the person (pointing to the sec- 
ond camera by using his/her hand without moving his/her head and 
torso), we switch the cameras. Note that theTrimedia processors and 
the host PC communicate through shared memory. Due to the false 
detection of the activities as well as the low level parameters, there is 
a possibility of rapid change of the cameras. To solve this problem, 
we continue the process on one card for at least 100 frames. 

5. RESULTS 

In this section, we present results for different steps of the algorithm 
for performance evaluation. Some snapshots of the sequence for 
each algorithm block are displayed in Figure 3. 86% of the body 
pans in the processed frames are conectly classified, the rest is the 
miss and false classification. 

Some of the example frames from different videos for the rec- 
ognized activity sequences are displayed in Figure 4. Some of the 



Figure 3: Snapshot of a sequence for each algorithm block. Left: 
Skin color detection. Middle: Contour following. Right: Superel- 
lipse fitting. 




Figure 4: Example frames from the recognized activity sequence: 
Top: Opening and closing arms, Bottom: Pointing door 



Pattern 


Correct 


False 


Walking to the Camera 


9 


o 


Walking to the Door 


9 


0 


Turning to the Camera 


10 


1 


Turning to the Door 


10 


2 


Pointing Camera 


14 


3 


Pointing Door 


15 


2 


Open Hands 


11 


2 


Close Hands 


11 


2 


Circling Hands 


8 


2 


Moving Up 


9 


0 


Moving Down 


8 


1 



Table 1 : The results for activity classification. 



Float Compare 


Average Processing Speed (Cycles per Frame) 


Low level part 


2.78e+07 


High level part 


L74e+05 



Table 2: Average Processing Times 



times of the overall activity pattern. 



activities are opening and closing arms, pointing camera and door, 
walking to the door and camera, moving up and down, circling hands 
(clockwise/counter-clockwise), etc. (Figure 5). Note that for each 
activity pattern of the body parts we use 30 training sequences as 
the input of the Baum-Welch algorithm. The,process of constructing 
complex patterns by combining the sub-pattems of the body parts is 
achieved by the distance classifier. Activity recognition results for 
some of the example patterns are given in Table I. Most of the false 
detections of the exemplar activities occur because of the classifi- 
cation errors of the body pans. Note that, smaller body parts, such 
as hands and fingers, have higher false classification ratios than the 
larger ones. 
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Figure 5: Some example patterns. 

Figure 6 (top) displays fitted superellipses for some of the activ- 
ity patterns, namely waving one hand, opening and closing hands, 
and left-right movement of the body. It displays cumulative motion 
of the body parts. In Figure 6 (bottom), circling-hand activity pat- 
tern is displayed. We observe that different activity patterns can have 
overlapping periods (same or similar patterns for a period) for some 
body pans. Hence the detection of start and end times of activities 
is crucial. As stated earlier, to detect the start and end time of a ges- 
ture, we use the gap between different gestures/activities. We also 
check the current pattern and combine it with the immediately fol- 
lowing one and generate a new pattern. Furthermore, the speed of 
the body parts is used as another feature in the activity recognition. 
Note that the combination of the activities of the body parts make 
this detection more reliable. For example, consider a person who, 
after pointing toward an object (head and torso are idle while hand 
points out), starts walking to the door (all body parts move toward 
door, and hands are moved down). Although body parts have dif- 
ferent importance in activity patterns, all the body parts' activities 
contribute with different weights to the detection of the start and end 



Figure 6: Cumulative motion of body parts (fitted superellipses) for 
different activity patterns: Top: Waving one hand, opening and clos- 
ing arms, left-right movement, Bottom: Circling right hand, circling 
left hand, circling first right and then left hand. 

6. IMPLEMENTATION ENVIRONMENT AND 
OPTIMIZATION 

It is essential for us to undttaCand the application behavior to develop 
efficient hardware for a smart camera system. To build our proto- 
type system [15], we use a PC platform with two TriMedia Media 
Processing boards. In this section, we present the optimizations on 
the algorithm. Although the complicated modem compilers can per- 
form quite efficient and complex optimization for applications, man- 
ual optimization on specific algorithms can still bring a considerable 
speedup. For these reasons, we perform manual optimization. After 
the optimization the running lime is reduced by more than 80%. 
Optimization of the Proposed Algorithm: As stated above, the 
algorithm has a low level processing part and a high level processing 
part. The low level part is processing on a frame basis, and the high 
level part takes the relationship between several consecutive frames 
as input. Therefore, it is clear that the low level part is the most 
time consuming part of the algorithm, which is also proved by our 
experimental results as presented in Table 2. For this reason, we 
focus our optimization on the low level part. 

Algorithm Level Optimization: Algorithm level optimization re- 
places time-consuming code segment by code that is more efficient. 
It helps to deep understand of the target program. It is evident that the 
optimization should be performed on the most time consuming parts 
of the algorithm. The original time distribution for major functions in 
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Function 



RegionExtract 



ContourEx traction 



SuperF it 
Match 



Total 



Execution lime (Milliseconds) 



7.029 



6.668 



29.881 



7.388 



50.966 



Percentage 



13.8% 



U1W 



58.6% 



Too%~ 



Table 3: Function executio n times of original program. 
Function 



RegionExtract 



ContourExtraction 
SuperFit 



Match 
Total 



Execution Time (Milliseconds) | Percent^ 



6.954 
6.644 



0.111 
0.710 
14.419 



48.2% 



46.1% 
0.8% 



4.9% 



100% 



Table 4: Running time of the functions after optimization on Adja- 

tlSZTZ l Sh0Wn m TablC 1 ThC SU P"*»*" ^"ing and graph 
based m ° Sl T COnSUmin « ^ B * usin * -~- 

Prinl i r n t0 rCpIaCe the ° riginal mcthod dev ^ped from 
Principle Component Analysis, we can remove Uvenr^rg-Marquardt 
fining procedure. T*us, we successfully cut down the exertion ime 

tns I P t M fiUing grapH matChin ^ After optimiza! 
ions, the total execution time of the algorithm dropped from 51 mil- 
.seconds to ,4 milliseconds (Table 4). The tradeoff is between ac . 

c ^ putatlona! compIexitv . 0ur curTent and 

sune HI ? ° f alg ° rithmS f ° r differCnt ™« ^es 

(eg. superellipses for torso vs deformed superquadrics for fingers) 

by usmg a feedback from graph-matching and model-based segmen- 
Tri M L H VCl ° ptimization for TriMe dia Processor: Five issue VLIW 

^S» p ^ns offer i bundam rcsources for inMn ,evei 

Kl " h ?u CrenCe belWeen lhe avera S e b ™< block size of 
he algonthm and the instructions per cycle of the program suggest 

On a TnMedia processor, the processing times are listed in Table 5 
where functions Reg 10 nExtract and ContourExtraction are the most 

^ssssr In *° tab,e - ,others ' — s - ! 

Using restricted pointers, loop unrolling and applying the cus- 
torn functions offered by TriMedia, we eliminate the most pan of 
branches in reg.on extraction. The impact on running time is sfenifi- 

° 3T°A W f:e: n th TabIe ^ ^ thiS StCP ' t0tal —-'ime is rXed 
oy JJ/o. After these optimizations, the total processing time for a 

S^^KVi 4 ?* = 453x106 cycles - Given " 

cessor r PrOCCSSOr is I00MHz ' 0ne ™edia pro- 

th n eno " hT^™* ^ 2 ° frameS pCr SeCOnd ' which " "»« 
man enough for ordinary movements. 

7. CONCLUSIONS 

Dol h d £T ^ SlUdy relationshi P be ^-een our algorithms pro- 
po«d for human activity detection and the architectures required to 
perform these tasks in real time for a smart camera system Our 
algorithms use graph models and Hidden Markov Models to detect 
people and describe their activity. We can achieve a correct classifi- 
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lotal Cycles (xlOOO) 


Percentage 


RegionExtract 


2737 


36.66% 


ContourExtraction 


3145 


42.12% 


Others 


1588 


21.22% 


Total 


/4/0 


100% 



Table 5: Function times before restricted pointers and loop unrolling 



Function 
KegionExtract 


Iota! Cycles (xlOOO) 
1518 


Percentage 
34.84% 


ContourExtraction 


1720 


39.49% 


Others 
Total 


1118 

4356 


25.67% 
100% 



Table 6: Function times after optimization, 
cation rate of 86% for the body pans and we can detect 88% of the 

fries oe COrreC, !r f ^ ^ " ™ <* « 20 

frames per second for each TriMedia video capture boards. 
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Real-time Posture and Activity Recognition 



Abstract 

In this paper, we propose an algorithm for human posture 
ZtlT'Z reCOgni,ion f° r ""compressed and compressed 
(MPEG) video inputs. A real-time compression domain tech- 
nique is developed to recognize different postures such as 
standing, pointing left/right, opening arms, etc. by using an 
^nspace representation of human silhouettes obtained from 
AC-DCT coefficients. The system stores frames with specific 
postures and finds global activity of the human body in the 
compressed domain. In the uncompressed domain, this infor- 
mation is used as an input far the activity/gesture recognition 
algorithm. First part of our approach is invariant to changes 
in intensity color and textures and has the advantage of using 
the available data in the standard compression algorithms 
Second part of the system can recognize activities in a set of 
frames starting with a recognized posture that is classified as 
a reference movement by the system. A prototype system is 
developed with r>vo camera nodes each consists of a standard 
camera and a video processing board. 

1 Introduction 

Recent advances in camera and storage systems are main 
actors driving the increased popularity of video surveillance 
lij. Prices continue to drop on components such as CMOS 
cameras while manufacturers have added more features. Fur- 
thermore, the evolution of digital video especially in dig- 
.ta video storage and retrieval systems is another leadin* 
factor. Bes.des the expensive surveillance systems, today's 
HL-based, easy plug-in surveillance systems are directed at 
home users and small business owners who can not afford 
the expense of investing thousand of dollars for a security 
system. Real time monitoring from anywhere, anytime en- 
able keeping a watchful eye on offices, stores, houses, pools 
or parking garages. This is achieved via remote monitorm* 
from mtemet environment. Some systems send out prede- 
fined e-mail alerts with surveillance recording attached or 
mutate phone call and local alarm when an activity is de- 
tected. Thts makes it possible to observe remotely whatever 
activity surveillance camera captures. Once recorded, surveil- 
lance videos are stored for later replay. During playback of the 
captured mot.on, there's no need to watch every single video 
frame since user can skip through motion events. In addi- 
t>on, advanced scheduling makes regular monitoring easy and 
automatic. The user can predefine timed or motion-triggered 
surveillance events. If the PC is connected to a network, then 
v.deo files can be recorded onto a remote server, just in case 
something happens to the PC. Remote monitoring over in- 
ternet and v.deo storage require efficient compression tech- 
niques. For this reason, most of the systems use standard 
compression algorithms, such as MPEG or Motion JPEG di°- 



..al video recording. Although these surveillance systems are 
powerful w,th new advances in camera and storage systems 
activity detection and automatic alarm systems are not ma-' 
ture yet. These topics are still open areas for many research 
groups Most of the research in this area are done for uncom- 
pressed domain. Although surveillance videos rely on stan- 
dard compression techniques for efficient storage and trans- 
mission of video and image files, real-time compression do- 
main techn.ques for activity recognition is not fully investi- 
gated for these systems. 

The purpose of this work is to develop a real-time sys- 
tem for posture recognition and activity detection in the com- 
pressed domain. Our aim is to reduce computational complex- 
ity, to avoid dependency on correct segmentation, and to re- 
duce storage area and bandwidth requirements. Furthermore 
we show the interaction of this system with our activity reco*' 
nmon system in the uncompressed domain in order to reco- 
mze specific gestures for different type of applications, such 
^surveillance systems, smart environments, entertainment, 

In our previous work ([2] and [3]), we proposed an a|o 0 - 

» H^pniTf deteCti °" JPEG ^Pressed still images 
and MPEG I frames by using an eigenspace representation 
of human silhouettes for non-real-time applications, such as 
video and/or image libraries. In this paper, we modify and 
test our algorithm for real-time video inputs where we can 
recogmze a) postures, b) motion direction of the human body 
and c) gestures of a person by using the proposed hierarchical 
system shown in Figure 1. For this purpose, we use two Tn- 
Med.a video processing boards, that are specialized for media 
processing and can communicate via shared memory. Great 
effort has been devoted to human recognition related topics 
such as face recognition in still images, and motion analy- 
sis of human body parts. Most of the previous work depend 
highly on the segmentation results and mostly motion is used 
as the cue for segmentation. Gesture and activity detection are 
the classification of finite characteristic motions captured with 
cameras or other sensors. Hence gesture/activity detection 
involves the classification of spatio-temporal patterns. Most 
of the related work use activity measurements from uncom- 
pressed images after a proper segmentation of human body 
parts. These techniques rely on the successful feature ex- 
traction. Our scheme uses blocks in compressed domain and 
model-based segmentation in uncompressed domain where 
high-level nodes are created from the combination of low- 
level segments via a feedback from graph matching part. 

The major contribution of the overall algorithm is to con- 
nect available data in low-resolution compressed domain to 
high level semantics. Consider a video stream taken from 
a fixed camera surveying a passage. If the system detects 
an activity it will start recording MPEG compressed video 
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houette. If needed, this information is used by the higher level 
pan, activity/gesture recognition, to recognize gestures of the 
person from uncompressed video stream. First level, posture 
recognition part, is described in the following subsection. 

3.1 Posture Recognition 

Background elimination is performed by using the DC val- 
ues for the current and background frames. Since the cameras 
are supposed to operate in a relatively fixed environment, we 
assume that background is known a prior and does not change 
over time. Hence, the block level process simply subtracts 
background from foreground image. Our proposed human 
detection algorithm basis on eigenspace representation of hu- 
man silhouettes (1, Block A), using AC-DCT coefficients of 
frame blocks. To capture the intensity variations, first order 
AC coefficients (c 0 i , Ci 0 , c n ) are used (Figure 3). DCT coef- 
ficient values capture the local directionality and coarseness 
of the spatial image. The vertical (horizontal) edges in un- 
compressed image correspond to high frequency component 
in the horizontal (vertical) frequencies and diagonal variations 
correspond to channel energies around the diagonal harmon- 
ics. Our approach is based on the observation that the struc- 
tural information of human silhouettes can be captured from 
AC-DCT coefficients. In particular, the energy of blocks that 
is obtained by summing up the absolute amplitudes of the first 
order harmonics is used. To train our system, 200 pedestrian 
images for each posture type are used. Eigenspace matching 
block in Figure 1 is shown more detailed in Figure 2. The 
windowing and scaling blocks in our previous work [2] are 
replaced by a single scaling block due to the real-time im- 
plementation purposes. Since resizing and shifting a window 
throughout the test image is computationally very expensive, 
we calculate the width of the foreground object and choose 
the height of the window by using body proportions for stand- 
ing man, standing man with one arm open, and standing man 
with two aims open. The window is then resized to compare 
the AC coefficients of the object with the coefficients of the 
training data set. The scaling operation is done in compressed 
domain [20]. 

Our goal is to find a compact representation of the human 
silhouette by computing the eigenvectors of the covariance 
matrix of the human body images. These eigenvectors repre- 
sent a set of features which together characterize the variation 
between human images. The number of eigenvectors (M) is 
equal to the number of images in the training set. In our algo- 
rithm we use the best eigenvectors (A/' = 12) with the highest 
eigenvalues. The following steps summarize the recognition 
(last block in Figure 2): a) Compute eigenvectors and eigen- 
values from the training set of compressed human body im- 
ages, b) given an input image, calculate a set of weights based 
on the input image and the M' eigenvectors by projecting the 
input image onto each of the eigenvectors, c) detect human 
regions by computing the distance between the mean adjusted 
input image and its projection onto human body space. 

The training set of human images is H , p2, - , Taj, and 
the average is $ = (Fi + T 2 + ... + T M )/M. The difference 
of a human image from this average image is <f> x = T* - 




Figure 2. Eigenspace matching. 
Our goal is to find a set of M orthonormal vectors, Uk and 
their eigenvalues 0 k which best describes the distribution of 
the data by using the principal component analysis. u k and 
Pu are the eigenvectors and eigenvalues, respectively, of the 
covariance matrix C: 



(1) 



where the matrix A = The matrix C is a N by 

N matrix and the calculation of eigenvectors and eigenvalues 
of this matrix is a difficult task. To reduce the computational 
complexity, the eigenvectors x* and eigenvalues A fc of the ma- 
trix A T A are computed. The eigenvectors u k of matrix C can 
be computed as: 



(2) 



and the eigenvalues are the same those matching x fc . Creating 
the vector of weights for an image is equivalent to projecting 
the image onto the human body space. The distance e be- 
tween the image and its projection onto the body space is the 
distance between the mean adjusted input image <j> — V - $ 
and <j>f — YltLi w fc u k, its projection onto human body space, 
where u k = uj(r - $) for k = 1,..,M'. 




Figure 3. Left: Originalimage, Right: AC-DCT values. 

In our system, postuie recognition result can help the sys- 
tem to decide between two possibilities, storing the frames 
with a particular posture, such as pointing to the right, in a 
database and/or processing input frames, starting with this 
particular posture, for activity recognition purposes for a cer- 
tain number of frames or until detecting another particular 
posture. Next step is the global motion direction classifica- 
tion of the human body. 

3.2 Motion Direction Estimation 

DCT coefficients have been used by researchers to detect 
particular features. Peacock [21] used DCT image differences 
to estimate the motion direction by using 4x4 DCT blocks 
and 6 AC coefficients. However, 8x8 DCT blocks in MPEG 
sequences limit the performance of the feature detection tech- 
nique used by Peacock and Pagliari. In this work (1 , Block B). 
first we take the DCT difference of the current and previous 
frames and use the DC magnitude to eliminate stable areas 
without motion. We then compare three horizontal AC coef- 
ficient differences C(0, 1), C(0,2), and C(0,3) with the ver- 
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tical AC coefficient differences C(l, 0), C(2, 0), and £7(3,0), 
respectively. With this method, we can classify the up/down, 
left/right, and diagonal activities of the human body silhouette 
in real-time. Uncompressed domain gesture/activity recogni- 
tion algorithm is given in the next sub-section. 
3.3 Gesture/Activity Recognition 

The uncompressed domain gesture/activity recognition 
part consists of two subparts, low and high-level processing 
(1, Block C). The low-level part performs human detection 
and extracts parameters for the abstract graph representation 
of the image being processed. The high level part uses HMM 
algorithm to determine the movements of the person's body 
parts, and uses a distance classifier to detect specific gestures. 
Figure 4 displays a sample frame processed by the algorithm. 

3.3.1 Low-level processing 

Region extraction: Region extraction block performs skin 
area detection. The output of this block is a frame size buffer 
and is fed into the next algorithm block. Skin area detection 
identifies skin regions in the input image by comparing color 
values of each pixel to a human skin color model. Consid- 
ering the processing time limit of a real application, we use 
YUV color model. 

Contour extraction: Contour following uses a 3x3 filter to ex- 
tract the boundary of each object region obtained by previous 
block. 

Ellipse fitting: In this step, the algorithm finds the ellipse 
parameters which can optimally describe the boundaries ex- 
tracted. Ellipses with shape preserving deformations help to 
overcome the occlusion problem because of different body 
parts, such as torso occlusion due to hand. 
Object modeling by invariant shape attributes: The descrip- 
tors of body parts are classified into two groups: unary (com- 
pactness, eccentricity) and binary (ratio of areas, relative po- 
sition and orientation, adjacency) attributes. 
Graph matching: Each extracted region modeled with ellipses 
correspond to a node in the graphical representation of human 
body. Face detection allows to start initial branches efficiently 
and reduces the complexity. Each body part and meaningful 
combinations represent a class (u) where the combination of 
binary and unary features are represented by a feature vector 
(A') that is computed off-line. For the purpose of determining 
the class of the feature vectors a piecewise quadratic Bayesian 
classifier with discriminant function g(X) is used. The gen- 
erality of the reference model attributes allows the detection 
of different postures while the conditional rule generation (r) 
decreases the rate of false alarms. 

3.3.2 High-level processing 

The high-level algorithm part consists of two subparts. In 
the first part, the position of each body pan, identified by the 
low-level algorithm, is tracked. HMM algorithm is applied to 
identify the movement of those parts. In our application, we 
assume that each body part has its own freedom of motion and 
the activity recognition for each part is achieved by using sev- 
eral HMMs in parallel. Combining the outputs of the HMMs 



to generate scenarios is an application dependent issue. The 
movement of the body parts are described as a spatio-temporal 
sequence of feature vectors that consist of the direction of the 
body part movement. Since we use discrete HMMs, we gen- 
erate 8 directional codewords. We check the up, down, right, 
left, and circular movements of the body parts. Our models 
are trained using Baum- Welch algorithm. Note that the de- 
tected movement of the body part may be a part of a more 
complex activity. We check the current pattern and combine 
it with the immediately following one and generate a new pat- 
tern. Using dynamic programming we calculate the probabil- 
ities for the first and combined patterns and choose the pattern 
with the highest probability as the recognized activity. If the 
probability of the observed activity is below a threshold, we 
don't classify the activity. Furthermore, we use the gap be- 
tween different gestures/activities, e.g., moving the hand out 
of camera, stopping the body for a while. Another feature in 
the activity recognition is the speed of the body parts. We use 
the speed of each body part (slow/fast) for one activity pe- 
riod as an additional input for the classification. Next step is 
the generation of a feature vector by using the observed ac- 
tivities of the body parts. The activity feature vector is com- 
pared with the known activities via a distance classifier, based 
on the Mahalanobis metric. The quadratic Mahalanobis dis- 
tance classifier is employed to combine these movements to- 
gether to detect the specific gesture made by the person in the 
scene.While the low-level processing is executed on frame ba- 
sis, high-level processing takes several consecutive frames to 
identify the movements. 




frame, skin color detection, contour following, ellipse fitting. 

3.4 Testbed Architecture 

In our prototype system, a single camera node is com- 
posed of a standard camera and a TriMedia video process- 
ing board. A TriMedia board has one TM1300 TriMedia pro- 
cessor, which is specialized for media processing that allows 
Windows and Macintosh platforms to take advantage of the 
TriMedia Processor via PCI interface. A 32-bit TM 1 300 pro- 
cessor has its own dedicated memory and a five issue VLIW 
(Very Long Instruction Word) CPU together with several co- 
processors. After initialization, the Video In unit automati- 
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cally stores the input image into an assigned buffer When the 
d,ng of one ^nished, an interrupt is arisen to notJ 
^ru. i he CPU can then copy the data in the buffer and 
upply empty buffers for new frames. V.deo Ou uni puts ne 
rarnes ,„ the suppfied buffers to an output video s m when 
a frame ,s processed, the CPU is notified by an interlT In 
our system. TM1300 processor nms a, 100MHz, pSmg 
peak performance of 500 MOPS. P'uvioing a 

4 Results 
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4.1 Compressed Domain 
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4.2 Uncompressed Domain 
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example patterns are g.ven in Table I. Most of the false de- 
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5 Conclusions 

This paper presents a real-,i me system for posture reco*- 
n .on and act.v.ty detection in the compressed domain The 
n^jor comn U ,i 0n of the overall algorithm is to connect avail! 
able data ,n low-resolution compressed domain to high level 
semanttcs. We show that with this technique we c 8 reduce 
computat.onal complexity, avoid dependency on correct" 

men M " nd bMth K ^ 
n ems. Furthermore, we show the interaction of this system 

»•* our acv.ty recognition system in the uncompressed do- 
main ,n order to recognize specific gestures for differen, type 
of app .canons. Our compressed domain technique is simple 
<o .mplemen. and ye. powerful, which is suitable for surveil- 
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Abstract 



In this paper, we present our research on parallel architectures for a smart camera system. We 
analyze the available data independencies for a particular application, namely human detection 
and activity recognition, and discuss the potential architectures to exploit the parallelism resulted 
from these independencies. Three architectures — VLIW, symmetric parallel architecture and 
macro-pipeline architecture are discussed and their performances are presented. 

1. Introduction 

Recent developments in sensor technology enable to build smart cameras that can operate stand- 
alone in real-time. Smart cameras can be used to detect people and recognize their activities in 
an application environment, such as room, plane, car, or security checkpoint. Furthermore, the 
results of smart camera analysis can be used to control the operation of devices in these 
application environments. Our proposed smart camera algorithm is divided into two major 
blocks, low level and high level processing parts. Low level processing block covers skin color 
extraction, background elimination, region extraction, fitting ellipses to the body parts, and graph 
matching to detect the presence of a person in the environment. High-level part consists of 
Hidden Markov Model (HMM) algorithm blocks combined with a squared Mahalanobis distance 
classifier to recognize different activities of a person. The details of the overall algorithm can be 
found in [5]. 

Video processing for smart camera requires intensive computation, so it may be necessary to 
employ multiple processors for enough processing capability. In such a case, the organization of 
the processors rises as an important issue. In order to distinguish tl.u organization of multiple 
processors from the architecture of a single processor, we call it the macro-architecture. 

In this paper, we analyze the data independency for our human detection and activity recognition 
algorithm and how three different architectures, namely VLIW, macro-pipeline, and symmetric 
architectures can be used to exploit these independencies. 

The contributions of this paper are as follows: 

1) Identify the major data independencies of a smart camera application, which can represent a 
category of video processing program. 

2) Analyze the relationship between data independencies and the parallelism, which can be 
exploited by hardware. 

3) Compare the performance and other trade-offs of different parallel architectures 




Besides the algorithm development, hardware design is one of the most important issues for a 
real time system. J. A. Watiington and V. M. Bove propose a data-flow model for parallel media 
processing [1]. L. Davis et al. develop a multi-perspective video system in University of 
Maryland [4]. Jason Fritts et al. evaluate the characteristics of multimedia 
applications for media processors [7]. Researchers also pay attention to multiprocessor 
architecture. Simultaneous multi-threading is proposed by Tullsen et al [8]. Hammond et al 
propose to use single chip multiprocessor architecture. An IMAGINE processor is being 
developed at Stanford University, which has explicit programmable communication structure [9]. 
Great effort has been devoted to develop real time human tracking systems. One of them is 
Pfinder [11]. Pfinder is developed at MIT media lab where the system uses Maximum A 
Posteriori Probability (MAP) approach to detect and track people by using 2D models. W4 is 
another real time human tracking system [10], where the background information should be 
collected before the system can track foreground objects. A more detailed introduction of work 
concerning human tracking is given by Pentland [3]. 



The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes the current smart camera 
system. Section 3 discusses different data independencies and parallelisms. Section 4 discusses 
VLIW architecture and instruction level parallelism, inter-frame data independency and 
symmetric architecture, and inter-stage independency and macro-pipeline architecture. Section 5 
concludes the paper. 



2. Hardware and Software Architecture 



The smart camera system is based on a PC platform. Two TriMedia boards are installed to PCI 
slots of a PC. Figure 1 shows this hardware environment. 



A TriMedia board has a specialized media processor, namely a TM1300 TriMedia processor. 
The TriMedia board is designed to cooperate with PCs or Macintosh computers via PCI 
interface. Multiple TriMedia boards in a host can communicated with each other via shared 
memory A TM1300 processor is a 32-bit five issue VLIW (Very Long Instruction Word) 
processor with several supporting coprocessor units such as a video input and a video output 
units providing a convenient interface for video I/O stream. Each TriMedia processor has its own 
dedicated memory. 




Figure 1: Hardware Environment 
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Figure 2: Software Architecture 



Our human detection and activity recognition algorithm consists of two parts, low and high-level 
processing. The low-level part performs human detection and extracts parameters for the abstract 
graph representation of the image being processed. It consists of region extraction, contour 
following, ellipse fitting and graph matching algorithm stages. Region extraction performs 
background elimination and skin color detection to identify foreground objects and skin regions. 
The contour following stage then extracts the boundary information of these regions. Ellipse 
fitting is used to find a set of abstract parameters describing these regions based on the boundary 
information provided by contour following. Graph matching thus processes these abstract 
descriptors to identify human body parts. The high level part uses HMM algorithm to determine 
movements of the person's body parts, and uses a distance classifier to detect specific gestures. A 
higher level of HMM algorithm block is being integrated into the system to provide the system 
ability to recognize more complex gestures. Figure 2 shows the current software architecture for 
implementing the algorithm on one TriMedia board. Some snapshots of the sequence for low- 
level algorithm blocks are displayed in Figure 3. 86% of the body parts in the processed frames 
are correctly classified; the rest is the miss and false classification. Some of the example frames 
from the recognized activity sequence (opening/closing arms) are displayed in Figure 4. Figure 5 
displays cumulative motion of the body parts. Some of the activities are opening and closing 
arms, pointing camera and door, walking to the door and camera, moving up and down, circling 
hands (clockwise/counter-clockwise), etc. 
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Figure 3 Snapshot of a sequence for each algorithm block 
Left: Skin color detection. Middle: Contour following. Right: Superellipse fitting 
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Figure 4 Example frames from the recognized activity sequence: Opening and closing arms 



Figure 5 Cumulative motion of body parts (fitted super-ellipses) for opening and closing 

arm activity 

3. Parallelism and parallel architecture 

The input frame size for the smart camera is 384x240 pixels. For each pixel, three bytes are used 
to represent Y, U, V components. The input frame rate is 30 frames per second. Therefore, the 
input data rate is about 8Mbytes/sec. The high input rate posts demanding request on the 
processing unit. It must have the processing ability to finish the processing in real time. To 
achieve this processing ability, parallelism of the input data and of the algorithm needs to be 
exploited. 

Parallelism is always associated with data and resource independencies. If two processing units 
do not share writable data and exclusive accessible resources, they can perform processing 
simultaneously. First, we can focus on data independency under the assumption that we can 
always offer enough processing elements. For our smart camera application, there are three 
different kinds of data independencies. The first one is intra-frame data independency. For low- 
level pixel based processing, such as background elimination, only the information about a pixel 
is needed for processing, so the whole frame can be divided into several independent parts. A 
weaker form of intra-frame data independency also exists. If the information about the 
neighboring pixels is also required, a frame can be divided to several parts with small amount of 
overlapping to be processed independently. After each part is processed, additional work needs 
to be done to merge the results together. 

The second kind of data independency is the inter-frame independency. For image segmentation 
and abstraction, the information about the relationship between frames is not required, so each 
frame can be processed independently. If the intra-frame data independency is based on special 
partition, the inter-frame data independency will be based on temporal partitioning. 
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The third one is the independency of the sequential algorithm components. The overall 
recognition algorithm consists of several sequential processing stages. Therefore, a precedent 
processing stage can start processing the new data before its successor finishes the processing. 

If we allocate several functional units into one processor, we can explore the data independency 
that can be converted to instruction level parallelism. We can also form the simultaneous multi- 
threading structure to explore the data independency that can be converted to thread level 
parallelism or process level parallelism. A third option is to use multiple processors to explore 
the data independency that can be converted to process level parallelism. 

4. Parallelism and architecture 
1) Instruction level parallelism & VLIW architecture 

Since the input frame size is not very large, the intra-frame data independency is converted to 
fine-grained parallelism. This parallelism does not have enough granularity to form thread level 
or process level parallelisms, so we convert this parallelism to instruction level parallelism, 
which can be explored by VLIW or superscalar architectures. The instruction level parallelism 
resulted from the intra-frame data independency can be explicitly expressed in an executable file. 
This means that instruction level parallelism is available during the compile-time. Both VLIW 
and superscalar processors can exploit static instruction jevel parallelism. While a superscalar 
processor is more efficient for processing dynamic instruction level parallelism, a VLIW 
processor requires less hardware effort in trade of less efficient when dealing with instruction 
level parallelism only available at runtime. In this work, since we want to explore static 
instruction level parallelism, VLIW architecture processors are used. 

To exploit instruction level parallelism resulted by the intra-frame data independency, we 
perform manual optimization of the program for a VLIW processor — TriMedia 5-issue VLIW 
processor, TM13 00. Table 1 shows the major characteristics of a TriMedia TM1 3Q0 processor. 
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#Register 


128 


Instruction cache 


32KB, 8 way 


Data cache 


16KB, 8 way 


^Operation 
slots/instruction 


5 



Table 1: Features of TriMedia processors 
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The first step is to use loop fusion and loop unrolling to increase the basic block size and thus 
increase available parallelism. Loop fusion merges several loops together to increase the size of a 
loop body. Loop unrolling put more work into a loop to reduce trip count. For our processing 
algorithm, the loop unrolling can be very effective, since the large loop level parallelism is 
available. In addition, the overhead of loop unrolling in start-up and close-up code can be 
minimized since the size of the loop is usually known at the compile-time. Although loop 
unrolling and loop fusion can increase the code size for each trip, we find out that the basic block 
sizes do not increase significantly. The reason is that for processing each pixel, the calculation of 
absolution value and the determination a variable is within a specific range is needed. Those 
calculations are converted to branches, which limit the size of the basic blocks and thus limit the 
parallelism that can be exploited by a TriMedia VLIW processor. TriMedia processors offer a 
solution to this problem, special conditional instructions. For example, the instruction "iabs" can 
calculate the absolution value of the input data without help of branch instructions. After the 
optimization of the program by using these special instructions, the instruction level parallelism 
is increased, and the running times of the background elimination and skin color detection are 
reduced significantly. 

Another optimization technique is reducing branches by convert control flow dependency to data 
dependency. In our algorithm, contour following, the instruction level parallelism is limited by 
the control flow dependency. The critical control flow structure is displayed on the left-hand side 
of Figure 6. Although if-conversion can remove some branches, for such a control flow 
dependency, if-conversion may fail. To increase the available parallelism, we convert the control 
dependency to data dependency by evaluating the condition in each if statement. The results are 
put together into one single byte where each bit represents the result from each evaluation. A 
result table is built into the algorithm, so we can get the result by using the byte as the index of 
the table. The control flow after conversion is displayed on the right-hand side of Figure 6. Note 
that by using this method, the branches are eliminated, and the instruction level parallelism in 
contour following algorithm block is increased. 




Figure 6: Branch reduction 
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By using manual optimization, we increase the available instruction level parallelism and thus 
improve the performance of the smart camera application. The results are displayed in Figure 7 
and Figure 8. 




Unoptimized optimized 



Figure 7: Instruction Cycles for process ten frames 




Unoptimized 



Figure 8: Available Parallelism 

The results show that although the amount of parallelism resulted by intra-frame data 
independency is large, the instruction level parallelism is limited where instruction level 
parallelism is limited by control dependency. By using special conditional executed instruction, 
some control dependencies can be eliminated, but those control dependencies that cannot be 
eliminated will limit the instruction level parallelism. 

Another limit of instruction level parallelism is that it is a fine-grained parallelism. It is hard to 
convert those coarse-grained data independencies such as inter-frame independency into 
instruction level parallelism. 

From architectural point of view, instruction level parallelism also meets some limitations. 
Increasing global interconnection delay will prevent processor designers to build large amount of 
functional units into one single processor. Increasing issue width of a processor will also increase 
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the number of ports of the register files inside the processor. As a result, this will increase the 
complexity of the register file organization and increase the access time of the register file. 

Starting from next section, we will evaluate alternative architectures, which can exploit thread 
level and process level parallelisms. 



2) Inter-frame Level Parallelism & Symmetric Architecture 

Another level of data independency available for our smart camera application is inter-frame data 
independency. This is a coarse-grained data independency. It can be converted into thread level 
or process level data independency. Both SMT (Simultaneous Multithreading) and CMP (single 
chip multi-processor) architectures can exploit process level parallelism. The SMT architecture is 
not suitable to our current implementation. The reason is that SMT architecture is more suitable 
for complimentary processes that can share functional units efficiently. However, to take 
advantage of inter-frame data independency, the processes are identical to each other. In this 
section, we use the CMP architecture to exploit inter-frame level parallelism. The proposed 
architecture is shown in Figure 9. A processor pool is employed to process the input frames. The 
output buffer is used to keep the sequential information among frames. Processing time 
distribution among algorithm blocks is shown in Table 2. 




Figure 9: Symmetric Parallel Architecture 
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Table 2: Processing time distribution among algorithm blocks 

Under the assumption that there is enough input data for processing, the throughput of the 
symmetric parallel architecture is displayed in Figure 10, where the throughput is scaled to the 
throughput of a single processor. Series 1 is the performance under the assumption that 
communication cost is negligible. Series 2 is the performance where the communication cost is 
20% of the average processing time of a frame. The performance is calculated according to the 
following formula. 
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Figure 10: Performance of symmetric architecture 
3) Inter-stage level Parallelism & Pipeline Architecture 




Figure 11: Macro-pipeline Architecture 




The previous discussion is related to the data independency inside the input data. The inter-stage 
level parallelism is resulted from the data flow structure. The data flow structure can be mapped 
to pipeline structure, which is also a CMP architecture. 
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Figure 12 Pipelined System 
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A pipelined smart camera is built. The system consists two TriMedia boards, which can 
communicate with each other via a shared memory. Figure 12 shows the structure of the 
pipelined system. The software structure and the allocation of the algorithm in processes are 
shown in Figure 13. The two processes are assigned to two TriMedia boards. 
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Figure 13 Software Structure in Pipelined System 



Figure 14 displays the performance of pipelined architecture. Series 1 shows the throughput 
when communication costs are zero. Series 2 shows the throughput when communication costs 
are 20% of the total processing time. The performance improvement is limited the fact that 
contour algorithm block needs 52% of the processing time and it has to be located in one 
processor. The processing time is calculated by the following formula. 
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ProcessingTime = Max(ProcessingTimelnProcesses) + CommunicationCost 

A benefit for this approach is that the CPUs can have different capacity. For example, if a CPU is 
only required to process region extraction or contour following, it does not need to have floating 
point unit. 




Number of Processors 
Figure 14: Throughput of pipeline architecture 
4) Comparison between architectures and data independency 
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Architecture 
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Performance 


Intra-frame 
independency 


VLIW/Superscalar 


VLIW—TriMedia 1300 
Processor 


3.7 x 


Inter-frame 
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CMP/SMT 
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Table 3: Performance Comparison 

The performances given in Table 3 are scaled to a single processor with issue width one. From 
the results, the symmetric parallel architecture can provide best performance, which is five times 
faster than a single processor. However, to achieve such a performance upgrade, an infinite 
number of processors are needed. When the number of processors is limited, the performance 
upgrade is limited as shown in Figure 10. In addition, different architectures have different 
advantages and disadvantages. AVLIW architecture can exploit fine-grained parallelism but is 
limited by global bus delay and complexity of register files. A symmetric parallel architecture 
can provide almost linear speedup but it is limited by the fact that the algorithm should spend 
most of its time on intra-frame processing. A macro-pipeline structure can trim hardware to the 
need of each algorithm stage but its performance is limited by unbalanced processing time 
distribution among algorithm stages. A better way to exploit the available data independencies is 
to combine these architectures together to provide better performance. 



4 Under assumption that there is a 20% communication cost. 

b Under assumption that there is a 20% communication cost. The processing time distribution among 
algorithm blocks is shown in Table 2. 



5. Conclusions and Future Work 

This paper discusses the parallel architectures for a smart camera system. We analyze the 
available data independencies inside the application and the potential architectures to exploit the 
parallelism resulted from these independencies. Three architectures — VLIW, symmetric parallel 
architecture and macro-pipeline architecture are discussed and their performances are presented. 
A potential optimum architecture is a heterogeneous architecture by combining these 
architectures together. Our future work will investigate the issue about heterogeneous 
architectures. 
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Abstract 



This paper describes a smart camera system developed at Princeton University. The system is 
used as a real time visual surveillance system that can detect the presence of a person and 
recognize his/her activities in an indoor environment. The paper outlines the structure of the 
current prototype system that uses multiple cameras, each with its own video signal processor 
(VSP), and which is able to recognize several different gestures in a fixed background at a speed 
of 20 frames/second. Furthermore, this paper discusses possible structures and tradeoffs of the 
system. 



this project is to develop a real time visual surveillance system which isr able to detect the 
presence of human beings in an indoor environment and recognize their activities. A prototype 
system has been built to detect a single person and recognize his/her gestures in a fixed 
environment. The system is able to process about 20 frames per second. Our current system has 
two smart camera nodes hosted by a PC. Skin color extraction, background elimination, region 
extraction, fitting ellipses to the body parts, and graph matching are used to identify the presence 
of a person. An abstract model is extracted to describe the body parts where the parameters of the 
model are then fed into parallel HMM algorithm blocks to track and classify the movement of the 
parts. Finally, a high-level classifier combined with the HMM algorithm determines specific 
gestures of the person. 

Background elimination simplifies the procedure to find the foreground objects, but this 
approach requires a-priori knowledge about the background information. L. Davis et al. give an 
elaborated discussion of using background elimination to identify the foreground objects [4]. A 
fuzzy pattern matching method for face detection is proposed by H. Wu et al. [8], where 
Farnsworth color system is employed for skin color recognition. F. Solina and R. Bajcsy use 
superquadrics for shape representation [9], This representation is used in our smart camera system 
to describe the human body parts of the person in the scene. Several different approaches have 
been developed for human activity recognition such as Hidden Markov Model, Dynamic Time 
Warping, and Dynamic Bayesian Networks [10],{1 1],[12],[13]. In our algorithm, we use HMM 
model combined with Mahalanobis distance classifier to determine the gestures. 

Hardware design is important for the development of a real time system. J. A. Watlington and V. 
M. Bove propose a dataflow model for parallel media processing [1]. L. Davis et al develop a 
multi-perspective video system in University of Maryland [4]. Jason Fritts et al evaluate the 
characteristics of multimedia applications for media processors [7]. Multiple cameras are 
deployed in a FlyCam system to capture panoramic video with the cooperation of the cameras [2]. 
Real time human tracking systems have also been proposed in literature. A real time person 
tracking system, Pfinder, developed at MIT media lab [14] uses Maximum A Posteriori 
Probability (MAP) approach to detect and track people by using 2D models. The Pfinder system 
works in an arbitrarily complex but single person, fixed camera environment. W4 is another real 





time human tracking system developed at University of Maryland. It has the ability to track 
multiple persons in the scene. It also assumes fixed camera environment. The background 
information should be collected before the system can track foreground objects. A more detail 
introduction of work concerning human tracking is given by A. Pentland [3]. 

In our work, we select and combine several tasks in different image and video processing 
domain to develop a real time video surveillance system. This system has not only the abilities to 
detect and tracking people, but also the ability to recognize their activities in real time. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes the current smart camera 
system. Section 3 discusses the structure of a more advanced system being developed. 
Conclusions are given in Section 4. 



2 Design of the Prototype System 

The smart cameras are used in a fixed environment where the background and illumination do not 
change over time and where the cameras are also fixed. While this reduces the complexity of the 
processing algorithm, it brings in the requirement of using multiple camera nodes to overcome the 
object occlusion and enlarge the sensing field of the whole system. As a real time system, the 
processing ability is critical. Considering this, each camera node has its own processing units. The 
camera nodes can communicate with each other to identify the node having the best view angle. 
Figure 1 shows the architecture of the smart camera system. 
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Figure 1: Structure of the whole system 

In our prototype system, two cameras, oriented at 90 degrees to each other, are used. The camera 
nodes, hosted by a PC, can communicate with each other via shared memory. 

2. 1 Hardware configuration for the prototype system 

In our prototype system, a single smart camera node is composed of a standard camera and a 
video processing board. We use one TriMedia Media processing board [IS] in each camera node. 
A TriMedia board has one TM1300 TriMedia processor, which is specialized for media 
processing that allows Windows and Macintosh platforms to take advantage of the TriMedia 
Processor via PCI interface. Multiple TriMedia processing boards can be installed to one host PC 
to form a more powerful multi-processor system. A 32-bit TM1300 processor has its own 
dedicated memory and a five issue VLfW (Very Long Instruction Word) CPU together with 
several coprocessors as shown in Figure 2. The video input and video output units provide a 
convenient interface for video I/O stream. After initialization, the Video In unit automatically 
stores the input image into an assigned buffer. When the loading of one frame is finished, an 
interrupt is arisen to notify the CPU. The CPU can then copy the data in the buffer and supply 
empty buffers for new frames. Video Out unit puts the frames in the supplied buffers to an output 
video stream when a frame is processed, the CPU is notified by an interrupt. The frame based 
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Figure 2: Structure of a TriMedia processor 
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Table 1: Features of TriMedia processors 
interrupt scheme reduces the processing load of the CPU. 

The CPU in the processor has multiple functional units and 128 registers. Table 1 displays the 
major features of a TriMedia CPU. In our system, TM1300 processors run at 100MHz, providing 
a peak performance of 500 MOPS. 



2.2 Algorithm and software architecture 

Algorithm used in the system is a major factor of system architecture. In this section, we give a 
brief introduction to the algorithms used in the system. However, since the main focus of this 
paper is the design of the system, we do not give in-depth description. More details of the 
algorithm is presented in [5], [6], and [21]. The algorithm consists of two parts, low and high- 
level processing. The low-level part performs human detection and extracts parameters for the 
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abstract graph representation of the image being processed. The high level part uses HMM 
algorithm to determine the movements of the person's body parts, and uses a distance classifier to 
detect specific gestures. During these processes, each smart camera node communicates with 
other nodes, so that the node with the frontal view of the person, yields the final results. 
The algorithm blocks of the low-level parts are shown in Figure 3. Figure 4 displays a sample 
frame processed by the algorithm. 
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Figure 3: Algorithm blocks for low level processing 
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Figure 4: A frame processed by target program 

2.2.1 Low-level processing 

Region extraction 

Region extraction block performs background elimination and skin area detection simultaneously. 
The output of this block is a frame size buffer and is fed into the next algorithm block. 
The background elimination takes 384x240 images as input and extracts foreground objects from 
the input images. At the same time, skin color detection is performed. Since smart cameras are 
supposed to operate in a relatively fixed environment, we require that background is known a 
prior and does not change over time. Hence, the pixel level process simply subtracts background 
from foreground image. Skin area detection identifies skin regions in the input image by 
comparing color values of each pixel to a human skin color model. Considering the processing 
time limit of a real application, we use YUV color model instead of more complex model that 
employs Farnsworth nonlinear transformation in the algorithm. 
Contour extraction: 

Contour following uses a 3x3 filter to extract the boundary of each object region obtained by 
previous block. 
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Ellipse fitting 

In this step, the algorithm finds the ellipse parameters which can optimally describe the 
boundaries extracted. 
Graph matching 

The binary features between two regions and the unary features of each region are extracted. 
These features are fed into the graph matching algorithm to determine the body parts of the 
person in presence 15). 



2.2.2 High-level processing 



The high-level algorithm part consists of two subparts. In the first part, the position of each body 
part, identified by the low-level algorithm, is tracked. HMM algorithm is applied to identify the 
movement of those parts. In the second part, a distance classifier is employed to combine these 
movements together to detect the specific gesture made by the person in the scene. While the low- 
level processing is executed on frame basis, high-level processing takes several consecutive 
frames to identify the movements. 
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Figure 5: Software architecture 



2.2.3 Software Architecture 

Software design is a critical part for a real time system. For the prototype system, there are 
several requirements in addition to the algorithm development. 

1. Since the input frame rate is 30 frames/second and the processing capability is varying 
around 20 frames/sec, there is a need for synchronization. 

2. For the demo purpose and for debugging, visualization of the results is needed. 

3. The algorithm is still in the developing phase, a flexible software architecture should be 
used. 

4. When the processing capability is concerned, Using of an operation system in a single 
camera node should be avoided. 



Figure 5 shows the software architecture of a smart camera node. In this architecture, we use 
pipe-filter structure as a basis. By using the interrupt processing ability of the TriMedia processor, 
we solve the synchronization problem by using the following procedure. A flag variable and a 
frame buffer are used for video input synchronization. The main processing procedure only 
accesses the frame buffer when the flag is set to FULL. After the data in the buffer is copied to a 
safe place, the main processing part sets the flag to EMPTY. The input interrupt-processing 
procedure only copy data to the frame buffer when the flag is set to EMPTY. If the flag is FULL, 
the procedure simply discards the current frame. The output synchronization uses a similar 
scheme. By using this scheme, operation system with multiple thread support is avoided. 
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Figure 6: Interconnection between cameras 



2.3 Multiple camera coordination 

In the prototype system, a simple scheme for multi-camera coordination is implemented (Figure 
6). The priority camera switching scheme has two difference levels. The low-level camera 
switching factor is determined by the comparir~n between the compactness of the head in two 
cameras. The high-level switch is triggered by two pre-defined gestures. The high level criteria 
has priority to low level switch criteria. After the action of camera switch triggered by gestures, 
the focus is fixed in the active camera for 100 frames before any low-level switch can occur. For 
each camera node, variables corresponding to the compactness of the head region and the 
detection of camera switching gesture are calculated and sent into shared memory. Variables from 
another camera are compared to the local variables to determine if the current camera should be 
active. In the prototype, only several words are exchanged between two camera nodes for each 
frame. However, more sophisticated scheme can be adopted for new requirements. 
An experiment measuring the communication ability between two camera nodes is conducted. In 
the experiment, two TriMedia processing boards are configured to exchange frames. It takes 25 
seconds to send 10,000 frames from one TriMedia board to another. Each frame contains 92 
Kbytes. So the throughput of the shared memory system is 37 Mbytes/second. 
Synchronization of the cameras is required in some applications. In the prototype system, the two 
cameras are not synchronized to each other. But the current system has ability to synchronize the 
two cameras within one frame, or one thirtieth second. 
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3 Exploration for the Future System 

The goal of the project is to build a smart camera system. We plan to implement the processing 
unit of a single camera into a single chip. With the advance of the VLIW technology, it is even 
possible to build the image sensor into the same chip. Therefore, we also conducted experiments 
to collect information for building a single chip smart camera node. 





Figure 7: Macro-pipeline architecture 

The processing unit can be implemented by using special purpose circuits or by using general 
CPU-Memory architecture. CPU structure has advantage in its flexibility for the refinement of the 
system. While in the prototype system, only one processor is deployed in a smart camera node, 
we also consider using several relative simple processors in a smart camera node. Figure 7 shows 
a Macro-pipeline architecture model. The pipeline structure is mapped from the pipeline-filter 
structure of the software. Different algorithm stages can be assigned to different CPUs. A benefit 
for this approach is that the CPUs can have different capacity. For example, if a CPU is only 
required to process region extraction or contour following, the CPU does not need to have 
floating point unit. 

Workload characterization experiments are conducted to determine proper configuration for these 
CPUs . SimpleScalar tools set is used to conduct the experiment. SimpleScalar tool set is a set of 
simulators for superscalar microprocessors. Information such as instruction statistics, cache 
behavior, branch behavior etc can be collected and reported. A detailed instruction for this tool 
can be find in [19]. 
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Figure 8: Instruction rates 
The first one is the dynamic instruction count of each algorithm block. This is the basis for 
algorithm block allocation and for determining the object speed of the CPUs. Figure 8 shows the 
results. The results are counted on frame basis. So the processing capability required by 
difference blocks are 7.8:16.8:10.7:0.4 or 15:31:33:20:1 approximately, for 
region:contour:ellipse:match:HMM algorithm blocks, respectively. 
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part. It requires larger data cache size, larger associativity and smaller line size. A possible reason 
for this is that high level part has a different coding style. The algorithm implementation uses 
multi-dimensional arrays and uses extensive matrix and vector operations. Since the code size of 
the high level algorithm part is still kept small, its instruction cache behavior is similar to that of 
low level algorithm part. Since high level part is not the critical part in terms of running time, the 
choice of cache parameters largely depends on the cache behavior of low level algorithm. A 1KB 
four way associative unified cache with 64 bytes cache lines is recommended. We test the effect 
of such a cache for each algorithm block. The results are shown in Figure 1 5. 
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Figure 11: Impact from cache line size for low level algorithm parts 
(Cache size: 4kB, associativity:2) 
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Figure 12: Cache size for high level processing 
(Directly mapped cache, line size 64 bytes) 
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Execution Time (kcycles) 


Before 
optimization 


After 

Optimization 


Region 
Extraction 


2737 


1168 


Contour 
Following 


3145 


2070 


Whole low 
level part 


7470 


4356 



Table 2: Effect of special instructions 

The impact of media instruction is also tested. A special instruction INONZERO, which 
performs conditional assignment, is used. Table 2 displays the processing time before and after 
using this instruction. The results indicate that the instruction is effective to reduce the processing 
time in low-level pixel processing blocks, namely region extraction and contour following 
algorithm blocks. Therefore, a similar instruction would be included in the CPU for low level 
processing in the new system. 

4 Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper, we describe a prototype smart camera system developed at Princeton University. 
Using relatively modest hardware, the system is able to recognize simple gestures of a person in 
real time. As a step to develop a new hardware system, we also examine the configuration 
parameters for the new system. Our future work would include developing a new system with 
improved performance that can recognize more complicated gestures. 
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